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_ 


THIS WEEK: 

‘Notes on “King.” 

*Blackwood’s Magazine, Lockhart and John 


Noaes AND QUERIES is published every 
Friday by Oxford University Press, Press 
Road, Neasden Lane, N.W.10. (Telephone: 
Gladstone 1186.) Subscriptions £2 2s. a year. 
US.A. $10, including postage, two half-yearly 
indexes and two cl inding cases, cor 
#i lis. 4d. a year, U.S.A. $8.50 (without bind- 
ing cases) should be sent to the manager, at 
the above address, 


Memorabilia. 


(HERE seems nothing to say that has not 
already been said in the daily Press about 
the destruction of so much that has been trea- 
sured by all England for centuries, in the raid 
of Sunday night, Dec. 29, 1940, on the City 
of London. The scars it leaves, and the re- 
placements afterwards, will for years remind 
Englishmen of the Hun and his works, of 
what was the evil power against which the 
call came to us to fight, and of the cost of the 
victory. But with the losses there have been 
extraordinary escapes. That of St. Paul’s is 
one; and another, which must have come 
strongly home to readers of ‘N. and Q.,’ is 
that of the Guildhall Library. While we 
bitterly mourn the Great Hall, it is much to 
know that the invaluable collection of records 
belonging to the Library is in safety, and that 
the building itself has been but’ slightly dam- 
aged. Safe, too, are the old gatehouse lead- 
ing into Guildhall Yard, the Museum of 
london Antiquities below the Library, and 
the Art Gallery. A peculiarly pleasant sur- 
vival is that of a small section of plain glass 
in the south wall, which belonged to the origi- 
nal glazing of the building of 1435. It 
escaped the Great Fire of 1666, and was dis- 
covered for what it is by the City Surveyor in 
1909; no wonder care was taken to protect it 
by a brick screen back and front. Yet 
another escape which to many will be cause 
for very great satisfaction is that recorded 
: a sentence of The Times of Thursday, 

an. 2: 

At the corner of Cheapside and Wood Street 
—both of which its ap extensive damage on 
Sunday night—the famous plane tree still 
stands and the small shop “ under the tree ” 


seemed as placid in these troubled times as the 
tree itself. 


WE received the other day the Antiquaries 
_ Journal for October, 1940. The number 
begins with Miss Katherine M. Richardson’s 


very able and fully illustrated account of the 
Excavations at Poundbury; Doi ter, 
Dorset—the work of 1939. Mr. C. A. 
Radford, F.S.A., has a valuable paper on the 
remains of the Cluniac Priory of St. James 
at Dudley. The ruins of this priory have 
undergone rough usage since it was dis- 
mantled c. 1580, but close and careful work 
has recovered and interpreted more detail of 
the old buildings than might have been 
expected. The Rector of Exeter College, 
Oxford, in view of the present enemy occu- 
pation of Jersey, sets out in a short paper 
the present state of the interrupted excavation 
of the Palaeolithic site at La Cotte de St. 
Brelade. This is the second time excavation 
here has been interrupted by war, Another 
paper on Excavations is that by Mr. Stuart 
Piggott, F.S.A., concerning Rams Hill, 
Uffington, Berks, which is followed by Mr. 
C. H. V. Sutherland’s account of a Theo- 
dosian Silver Hoard found in that same 
locality. The Notes form a collection of 
varied interest: we noted in particular one 
contributed by Mr. C. F. C. Hawkes, F.S.A., 
on a curious Romano-Bridish clay relief 
mould found a year or two ago at Kettering, 
in a deposit of burnt earth and refuse whi 

may have been rubbish from a kiln. An 
oval of orange-buff clay measuring 9.1 cm. 
by 4.6 cm., it bears a youthful figure of which 
the sex is not clear represented as “‘ serving,”’ 
it may be, in some game, with a curved stick 
held aloft in the right hand; a ball is held 
in the left hand, another lies in the crook 
of the left arm—or, perhaps, is intended to 
be poised over the left wrist—while a first 
rat! gacuenl struck is seen in flight. This 
looks like a picture of sport, but the figure 
bears a great resemblance to representations 
of Paris with his shepherd’s crook, about to 
give the apple to the fairest goddess. Accord- 
ingly, there is a possible alternative explana- 
tion, which is not ruled out by the fact that 
there is no goddess and three apples, for the 
relief is the work of a country potter of 
Roman Britain, who may have thought Paris 
was to offer an apple to each goddess. Those 
who incline to the sporting interpretation 
have sundry classical examples of ball-games 
to fall back upon, together with evidence for 
the antiquity of native ball-games played 
with sticks in these islands. The three balls 
may mark a game having some affinity with 
tennis. In fact, the curve of the stick as 
seen in the photograph looks somewhat as if 
it carried a net which the craftsman had n 

the skill to get into his picture. 
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WE have had brought to our notice by our 
valued correspondent Mr. G. G. Loane, 
an interesting letter to the Editor of the 
Sunday Times (Dec. 22, 1940) in which 
Admiral G. A, Ballard gives a first-hand 
account of the revival of the term ‘‘ Grand 
- Fleet ”’ as theofficial designation for the great 
concentration of squadrons and flotillas which 
would be assembled as our main force in the 
event of hostilities. It had several times been 
found inconvenient to have no such designa- 
tion, and the Admiral was personally present 
as Director of the Operations Division when 
the matter was being discussed, and when, 
after ‘‘Home Fleet”? and ‘‘ North Sea 
Fleet ’’ had been proposed and rejected, 
Prince Louis of Battenberg said to Henry 
Jackson (the Chief of Staff), ‘‘ Why not call 
them the Grand Fleet? We have good his- 
torical precedent for that.’”” This was agreed 
upon, and assuredly no better designation 
could have been found. It happened many 
months before the Great War, in the course 
of preparations made necessary by the exten- 
sion of the German shipbuilding programme. 
An interesting point mentioned by the 
Admiral is that our dispositions at that 
time were regarded as so highly secret that 
not even the very highest officers serving 
afloat were allowed to break the seals on their 
own orders except by Admiralty code wire. 
The term ‘‘ Grand Fleet ’’ was therefore not 
known by the Navy to have become once more 
official until after the actual outbreak of war. 


HE story of the fatal fight, in March 1825, 
between Wood and Ashley, with detail of 
what happened after, is the chief, though by 
no means the only, topic of Miss Margaretta 
Brown’s Diary in Htoniana for January. 
The extracts run from March 8 to June 12, 
1825. The Editor prints extracts from a col- 
lection of letters written by Provost Goodall 
between April 1794 and April 1836, mostly to 
his brother, the Rev. William Goodall. They 
are frank and amusing and full of side-lights 
on persons and situations. Then there is a 
long list of Edward Coleridge’s pupils con- 
tinued from the last number. Four boys here 
entered at the age of ten—one who was to be 
Lord Chief Justice Coleridge ; James Camper 
Wright, who proved “A first-rate Latin 
Verse Composer’’; Charles Edward Cole- 
ridge; and John Coleridge Patteson, against 
whose name appears “Bp. of Melanesia. 
Murdered at Nukapu, Sept. 20, 1871. His 
Name is written in the Book of Life, I hope 
and believe.”’ 


Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


NOTES ON ‘‘KING’” II. 
(See ante p. 3.) 


102... . Arcades ambo. Virg. Ecl. vii., 4, 
Cf. Anth. Pal., 6, 96,  “Apxddes 
by Erycius, of the first century B.c. 

1024. Amici fures temporis. 
away our time.—Bacon, ‘Adv. of L.,’ 2, 


105. Amicorum esse communia omnia.—Cf. 
Theophrastus quoted by - Plutarch, ‘de 
Frat. Am.,’ xowd Ta pidwv éoti, 
det xowods gidwy clvat tors 
If friends’ possessions are held in common, 
this is even truer of a friend’s friends; St. 
Bernard quotes ‘‘ qui me amat, amet et canem 
meum.”’ 

107. Amicus certus in re incerta cernitur, 
Enn. Incert. xliii. (i. 82), True friends are 
known by trouble.—As Wordsworth omits 
this, an easier reference would be Cic., ‘de 
Am.’ 17, 64. Perhaps render ‘ an unfailing. 
friend is discerned in failing fortunes.”’ 

108. Amicus est Socrates, magister meus, 
sed magis amica veritas.—Contrast no. 668. 
Sterne follows Don Quixote (quoted) in ‘ Tris- 
tram Shandy,’ chapt. 21, ‘‘ Amicus Plato, 
that is, Dinah was my aunt;—sed magis 
amica veritas—but Truth is my sister.” A 
strange variant is quoted in Brydges’s ‘ Resti- 
tuta,’ iii. 321, ‘“‘ The saying of St. Augustine 
may well be applied, ‘ Amicus Plato, amicus 
Cicero, sed magis amicus Christus.’’’ The 


note quotes ‘‘ Magna est veritas et preeeeey 
a 


This, with ‘‘ praevalebit’’ as usu 
is the motto of Oxford Town. 
110. . . . Si quis adest iussae prosiliunt 
lacrimae ., Mart. 1, 34, 2. Cf. Young, 
‘ Night Thoughts,’ 5, 529, 
Some hearts in secret hard, unapt to melt, 
Struck by the magic of the public eye, 
Like Moses’ smitten rock gush out amain, 
113a. Amor ex oculo. Love is from the eye; 
but (as the Lord Bacon saith) more by glances 


ly quoted, 


. than by full gazings. Aubrey, ‘ Miscell.’ 172. 


tov yiverar avOpwros épav, 
proverb in Diogenianus 49. Cf. Erasmus, 


‘ Adages,’ i, 2, 79, and Soph. fr. 430. 

117. “Avaya 8 pdxovrar.— 
Erasmus, ‘ Adages,’ 2, 3, 41, quotes Livy, 
“‘ pareatur necessitati, quam ne dii quidem 
superant.”’ 


Friends steal 


& tw 


Resti- 
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118s. “Avpav yap érupavav yi Tadosi: 
Pericles, in Thuc. 2, 43. For the whole earth 
is the-sepulchre of famous men. 

119. Avéxov xaé drexov.—Burton, ‘ Anat. 
Mel.’ 2, 3, 7, has ‘‘ sustine et abstine.’’ Eras- 
mus, ‘ Adages,’ 2, 7, 13, says that in these 
two words Epictetus embraced the many vol- 
umes written by others on human happiness, 
words worthy to be inscribed on every wall 
and pillar, and engraved on every ring. Lord 
Morley added a third essential, ‘‘ to do, to 
suffer, and to do without.” 2 

120. “Avijp 6 kal maAw paxnoerar. 
—Tertullian, ‘de ga in Persecutione’ 
(quoted), is not excusing such flight, as might 
be thought, for the next words are ‘‘ ut et 
rursus forsitan fugiat. Et quando vincet, 
qui quum fugerit victus est?’ Goldsmith’s 
lines (quoted) have forerunners in Udall and 
Butler, v. Bartlett. See also Forster’s ‘ Life 


_ ‘of Goldsmith,’ 1, 275n. 


122. Cf. no. 498. 

123. Animula, vagula, blandula . . .—Of 
the many imitations of these famous lines 
take Ronsard’s : 

Ronsardelette, Mignonnelette douce- 


lette, 

Tres-chére hostesse de mon corps, 

Tu descends la bas faiblette, 

Pasle, maigrelette, seulette, 

Dans le froid royaume des mors. 

126. For ‘‘ conjuring up”’ read picturing. 

127. An nescis longas regibus esse manus. 
Ov., ‘ Her.’, 17, 166.—Cf. ‘2 Henry VI,’ IV, 
vii, 86; Lyly, ‘ Euphues’ 27 (Arber). : 

128. An nascis, mi fili, quantilla prudentia 
regitur orbis.’—Coleridge, from his experi- 
ence in Malta, ‘‘quite assented to Oxenstiern’s 
saying.”’” On “ stultitiam simulare loco, pru- 
dentia summa est,’’ D. Cato quotes Carol. 
Hartliebius, ‘‘ Ne nimium sapias, fili. Medi- 
ocria mundum Ingenia, atque animis hebetes, 
bernant.” Cf., ‘N. and Q.’, 

8. xii. 376. 

130. Annus mirabilis.—Bacon, ‘Of Pro- 
phecies,’ cites Regiomontanus, ‘‘ Octogesimus 
otavus mirabilis annus”; so it naturally 
was to Harington. Warburton, writing on 
Nov, 2, 1759, justly adopts the phrase; cf. 
Garrick’s song. 

13la, Anser, apis, vitulus, populos et regna 
gubernant. The Goose, the Bee, and the Calf 
(meaning Wax, Parchment, and the Pen) 
tule the World. “Howell, ‘ Fam. Lett.,’ 2, 2. 
Bensly gave from Hadrianus Junius’ Aenig- 
mata ‘‘ Anser, apis, vitulus rerum potiuntur 
orbis.’’ 

135. Cf. Dryden, ‘ Abs. and Ach.’ 1, 170, 


“that unfeathered two-legged thing, a son.” 
,, 1354. dvOpwros yap dvOpwrov yeva Kai 
0s. Homo generat hominem et sol. 
Arist., ‘ Phys.’ 194, 4, 13. — Of. Lactant., 
‘Div. Inst.,’ 1, 12, Sine solis igneo- calore 
neque nasci, quicquam neque augeri potest. 
Diog. Laert. ix. 22, quotes Pemiadaes, 
A€yousiv re dvOpimov mparov yevéoba 
Ausonius, ‘ Ecl.’ 2, describes the ante-natal 
influence month by month. Cf. Dionysius 
Areop., Lumen solis ad generationem sen- 
sibiltum corporum confert, et ad vitam ipsam 
mevet et nutrit et auget et perficit.”” Spenser, 
‘F.Q.,’ iii. 6, 9, on the birth of Belphoebe 
and Amoret, says of the sun, ‘‘ Great father 
he of generation.” Cleveland, ‘The Author’s 
Hermaphrodite,’ 55, 
Man cannot get a man unless the sun 
Club to the oa of generation. 
Don Quixote ii., chapt. 45. Cowley, ‘The 
Mistress’ (Parting), ‘“‘ And let me and 
sun beget a man.”’ Lord Herbert, ‘A De- 
scription,’ 7. 

137. Antiquitas saeculi, juventus mundi.— 
“That which is commonly called old time is 
young time.’’ Hobbes to Davenant. 

138. Cf. Syrus 317, Malus bonum ubi se 
simulat, tunc est pessimus. 

139. Like Matinata’s busy bee. — If the 
modern name is used, it should be Mattinata. 

142. Aprés nous le déluge !—The Greek 
quoted is Adesp. 430 in Nauck (1856). Cic. 
* Dep. Fin.’ 3, 19, 64, calls it “‘ vox inhumana 
et scelerata ’’ ; Seneca, ‘ Clem.’ 2, 2, 2, “ vox 
magna sed detestabilis.’’ It is given in Anth. 
Pal., 7, 704. Milton 455 (Nonesuch) also 
gives it to Phrynichus. 
veluti iaris senibus.”’ 
age.—Erasmus, ‘ Adages,’ i. 9, 56, quoting 
Pliny, shows that Terence’s phrase refers to 
prowess in drinking, ‘‘bibacitas’’ being 
** veluti peculiaris senibus.’’ 

148. Cf. no. 2575. 

149. . . . Arbiter elegantiarum.—On Nash’s 
tomb in Bath Abbey. Wordsworth to Sir G. 
Beaumont, Oct. 17, 1805, of Wilkinson—he of 
the Spade—‘‘ This man is at present Arbiter 
Elegantiarum, or master of the grounds, at 


Lowther.’’ 
151. Arenae funis effici non potest.—Col- 
umella (quoted) says the proverb is Greek. 


THS Wappov oxoiviov wAéKovres. ‘ Adages,’ 
i. 4, 78, quotes Aristides. Michael 


Scott gave the job to an over busy démon. A 

favourite figure of Chapman. 
157. Ars longa, vita brevis. — Sir T. 
L Ep.,’ i., chapt. 7, “ That 


Browne, ‘ Pseu 
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first and most uncomfortable aphorism of 
Hippocrates.’’ Milton, ‘ Prolus.’ 7, is at 
fault, ‘‘ pace Galeni, seu quis alius ille fuit, 
totum contra erit—vita longa, ars brevis.” 
Petrarch is severe, ‘‘ Vitam dum brevem dix- 
erunt brevissimam effecerunt.’’ In the note, 
for ‘‘ Fools ’’ read Fowls. 

Asinus ad lyram. ‘Ovos dvpas se. 
dxpoatys. An ass, listening to the lyre. 
Title of one of Varro’s satires; common in 
Lucian. See Erasmus, ‘ Adages,’ 1, 4, 35. 
Phaedrus, ‘App.’ 13. Chaucer, ‘ Tr. and 
Cr.’ i, 731, ‘Or artowe lyk an asse to the 
hharpe?” taking no pleasure in the sound. 

169. At pulchrum est digito monstrar et 
dicier Hic ast.—Iucian, Somnium ii., 
Spdvtwv Tov mAnciov 
oe ‘obros éxeivos’ Aéywv. Each onlooker 
will nudge the next man and point to you, 
saying ‘‘’tis he.’’ Demosthenes was proud to 
hear a poor woman so refer to him. Leigh 
Hunt, ‘ To Thomas Moore,’ 

Who in Bond-street by day when the press has 
been thickest, 

Have ow all the “ digito monstror,” and “ hic 
es 

178. Read exitiabilis ... Tac. ‘Ann.’ The 
translation is faulty at the end; running riot 
in a sink is an odd performance. ‘Read 
“‘ where all the abominations and infamies of 
the world collect and run riot.’’ 

182. Audentes Fortuna juvat.—Spenser, 
‘F.Q.’ 4, 27, “fortune friends the bold.”’ 
‘‘Hap helpeth the hardy man alday,” 
Chaucer. Add Menander’s wise addition, 
ToApy Sixaia Geds Pliny, 
Ep. 6, 16, 11, gives his uncle’s use of the 
age, going to his death under Vesuvius. 

. Aurea nunc vere sunt saecula... Jok- 
ing apart, this is the age of gold.—There is 
no question of joking. Read ‘‘ Fables apart,” 
if the verse rendering is retained. 

G. G. L. 
Vv. R. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
LOCKHART, AND JOHN SCOTT. 
A Whig Satirical Broadside. 


NATURALLY the quarrel between J. G. 
Lockhart of Blackwood’s Magazine and 
John Scott, editor of the London Magazine 
(or ‘‘ Baldwin’s Magazine ’’), afforded a fine 
opportunity for the exudation of Whig 
venom. The following broadside in the 
National Library of Scotland belongs to the 
early days of 1821. 


Ane True Ande Most Dolorous Historie 
of the 


CHALLENGE 
which passed betweene 
Lokhearte, Emperoure Of The Mohocks, And 
Skotte, King Of The Badwinians, 
in the which is narrated, 
The Melancolique and Greivouse Flight of 
the Emperoure and his Squyar from the 
onslaughte.— First Penned by Timothie Twad- 
deltone, Gent. and imprinted by Baillie 
Blatherwyg, at_the Signe of the Blue Cowe, 
Totherwicke’s Wynde.— Edinboro, 1595. 


God prosper long good Ebonye, 
His shoppe and magazine, 

And grant no more such dolefulle deedes 
’Mong Editors be seene. 


To kill King Skotte with pistolet, 
The Mohock took his waye, 

The childe will laughe that’s yet unborne, 
At the issue of this fray. 


Now Skotte he was ane doughty kinge, 
A Champion! erst was he, ‘ 

Nor woulde take strokes from anie wighte, 
However starke he’d bee. 


And like a true and trustie knighte, 
He ever helped those 

Who mighte Irom false and cowardlie foe 
Receive unwoting blowes. 


This 10us’d thé bloodie Mohock’s yre. 
And caused him fume and frette ; 

And swear his po ya shaft, 
In Skotte’s bloode shoulde be wette. 


For Lokhearte was ane cruelle prince, 
Ane snake coyl’d in the grasse, 
Who darted venom on all goode 
And great that hap’d to passe. 


And ever it was his delighte, 
The unwarie to surprise, : 

And plunge ane dagger in their breast, 
Wrapp’d up in quaint disguise. 

For he was spronge by righte descent, 
From wandering gypsey crewe, 

And all their roguish artes and tricks, 
And guisard prankinges knew. 


“ Bringe bill and brand my merrie men, 
“ And stande ye firme and shure, 

“For I this vaunting Cocknaye kynge 
“Nor canne nor will endure. 


“ What righte, what title can he showe, 
“To check my onward way, 

Whate’er my royal pleasure is, 
“Will he dare saye me naye? 


“ By’r Ladye, ’tis ane thinge most strange, 
And most unseemlie sighte, 
“That I shoulde be in mid carreer, 

“ Braved by such powerless knighte. 


“Speak cut my counselor and friende, 
“Speak Wilsonne in my neede— 

** And saye what fitting course to take, 
“ What victim next must bleede? ” 


John Scott had edited the Chempion, 
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So spak the Mohock Emperoure : 
The Sophist2 thus s he :— 

“ royal liege, that you’re aggrieved, 
certes do agree, 


“ And moch and sore I vexed am, 
“That thou my fier in arms, 
_ “$hould’st shrink like school-boy in church 


yard, 
“ Atte groundless weak alarms. 


“Shall wee, I saye, before whose wrothe 
“The mighty Lesslie fell— 

“Shall we despair, who toll’d of yore 
Playfyre’s—Wordsworth’s knell?3 


“No! Lauerwinkel still survives, 
And little crooked Z,4 
._“Thowgh for a seasone slomberinge, 
“Thou knowest he is not dead. 


“Then rouse thee for the battel, Sire; 
“Or, should you think itte better, 

“Under your royal hande to sende 
“King Skotte a threatninge letter. 


“ Here’s eryetye, booted, capp’d, and spur’d, 
* Will oft to London straighte, 

“ And give it to King Skotte’s own hand, 
for ane answer waite.” 


“ By’r Ladye,” cried the Emperoure, 
“The thinge dothe please me well, 
he makes no 
“T’ll send his soule to h——. 


“Then saddle thee my owne black steede, 
“ And hold thee prest to ryde, 

“While I procure ane conynge clerke 
“ My letter to indite.” 


O London towers are glittering faire, 
In the cunne of a wynter daye, 

As down from the orns Inne 
Bolde Chrystye holds his waye. 


And the snow, like a penance-sheet has cloth’d 
The auncient Abbeye spires— 

Where sleep beneath their carved tombs, 
Old England’s worthiest Sires. 


But Chrystye heeds nor tower nor spire, 
Till he stops in Ludgate Hill 

At the Hostel ycalled the Belle Sauvage, 
Where he eats and drinks his fill. 


Then he sallies forth withouten guide, 
Through lanes where he saw rare fun done, 
Nor lost his waye, for reader knowe, 
He has bought ane Picture of London, 


He travelled east, he travelled west, 
Till he came to the royal halle, _ 
Where sate mong their bold Badwinians 


King Skotte and his courtiers alle. 


2Wilson became professor of Moral Philo- 
sophy in the University of Edinburgh in 1820. 
Blackwood’s Magazine had attacked Leslie, 
Playfair, and (with curious inconsistency) 
Wordsworth, 
4“ Lauerwinkel” and “Z” were noms de 
plume in the magazine of Lockhart. 


On the London road, till he came unto’ 


“God save thee, Kinge Skotte,” said 
Chrystye, 
“A letter I bringe to thee, . 
ane answer [ must quickly have 
“Ere to-morrow’s sunne you see.” 


oe Skotte the letter read, and laugh’d, 

‘* What fool,” said he, “ art thou, 

“Who dar’st such rude demand to ask,” 
With that he knit his brow—- . 


“Go, tell thy cowardlie master this, 
“T scorn his dastard rage, 

* And shall with him, so help me Truthe, 
“A ryghteous warrefare wage. 


“But fyrst these questions he must solve, 
bi answere honestlie, 

“ (If honour can dwell within ane breast 
“Where thron’d, sits Perfidy :) 


“TI ask, if like ane caitiffe vile, 
“For love of filthie gaine, 

“He stabb’d those friends he loved before, 
And gloried in their paine? 


“T ask, if he makes common cause 
“With those inglorious Knights, 

“Who, from strong holde in Forest Black 
“Do trample on Man’s rights? 


“ T ask, if Scandal be his Trade . 
“More than true Chivalrie?— 

“T ask, which of the two he’d chuse— 
“ King’s bench, or Pillorie? ” 

Then Chrystye turn’d him forthe to gae, 
Ane angrie man was he— 

He saddel’d his steed, and awaye he sette 
For the distant north countrie— ; 


But when he cam to Holborn Bars, * 
He thought ’twould do as well, 

Ane letter to send by the Flyinge Poste, 
As if he went himsel’— 


When Lokhearte read the letter o’er, 
His face grew redde as fire; 

And he waited not to saye adieu— 
But sette off in great yre— 


Nor took he his guards, as Kinge should doe, 
But travel’d all alone 


The twenty-fyrst myle stone. 


There, haply for his blyster’d feet, 
The Diligence tooke him uppe; — 

But still so wroth was the Emperoure; 
He would neyther dine nor suppe— 


He would neyther dine nor sup, good lack! 
Till he came to the Belle Sauvage, 

Where he knock’d poor Chrystye on the head, 
And blacken’d his eyes in rage, , 

“* Now tell me this, false hearted lout, 
“* What stayed thy craven hande 

“When Skotte could dare insult me so, 
“ And thou not draw thy brande: 


“But come, thou gers toothless whelp, 
“ Thou lily-livered wighte, 

* And bear a challenge to Kinge Skotte, 
“Which thou thyself shall write— 

** Sit down— here’s paper, pen, and ink, 
“ And write what [ indite.” a. 
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THE CHALLENGE. 
“To Skotte, Badwinian Kynge, 
Mye gauntlette downe I flinge,— 
To meete mee inne the rynge— 
Atte fyve this evenynge— 
y pystolés inne ane stringe— 
° Syned J. G. Lokhearte, 
he brave Mohockhearte. 
P.S.—Thou knowest scoundrel, well as I, 
That whatte thou’st said is all a lie, 
And forre the damned injurie 
Thou’st done mye feelings— by and bye 
I'll be rev else maye I lye 
Condemned for lyfe in a pig’s stye.” 


Ah! who can tell in v-rse or prose 
The manie bolde desynes 
A human pigmye. bravely forms 
Then, coward-like, resignes! ! 
So far’d it with oure Emperoure 
When he thought what might hap— 
And howe his crowne, twas ten to one, 
Might chance to get ane rapp. 


And when hee thought of Abbieforde, 
Its Puddings and its Pyes— 

Before such reasons, savoury sweete, 
His former courage dies; . 

The laurel greene which grac’d his brows 
Nowe withers, fades, and dies!! 


Then humbled, he to Chrystye sues 

For. pardonne—whiche when gotte, 

He hums and ha’s—and ha’s and hums, 
And hems to cleare his throate— 

“Dear Chrystye, you have not forgot, 
“The dutie whiche I owe 

“‘To those who are my subjects deare, 
“The Highe and eke the Lowe. 


“Now I bethinke me, Chrystye deare, 
“*Twould showe that dutie ille 

“‘ Were I to stande like to ane poste 
“While Skotte he shoulde mee kille; 


“Would it not better be, my friend, 
. “To do as formerlie— 
' “To use the maske and Pe on’d quill, 
** And slaye our enemie? ” 


, please. your Grace, said Chrystye meek, 
thinke “tis better farre, 
“ As you advise, to skulk awaye 
“Than wage ane open warre.”— 


Awaye, awaye, o’er hille and dale, 
‘The: Mohocks twaine are gone, a 
Nor ot they tille they stooped to drink 


<< 


: The Welle of Sainte Anton’. 

And joy there was in bower and halle 
When the doughty Emperoure swore 
He ne’er. would break or lance or speare,5 
With the Cocknaye Kynge—no more. 


Probably a parody of ‘Captain Paton’s 
Lament,’ by James Scott [actually Lockhart] 
in ‘ The Tent,’ Blackwood’s Magazine, Septem- 
ber, 1819. The last line of each stanza runs: 
“Qh! .we ne’er shall see the like of Captain 
Paton no mo!” | 


Actually it was John Scott, rather than 
Lockhart, who felt that he had come badly 
out of the business and was ready to accept 
the next challenge. At Chalk Farm, by t 
light of the moon on Feb. 16, 1821, at 9 p.m., 
J. H. Christie, Lockhart’s friend at Oxford, 
after firing once in the air, shot and fatally 
wounded the editor of the London Magazine, 


Atan Lane Srrovr. 


STAGE-FOLK IN DIGHTON PRINTS, 
(See clxxix. 403, 438.) 


[We here print the last instalment sent to us 
by Mr. Ceci, Brooxine of his Notes on actors 
who in Dighton’s prints. have 
ist] with regret that he died on Dec. 14 

ORDAN, Dororny (Bianp). (1762-1816). 

Dorothy Bland came over from Ireland 
and joined Tate Wilkinson’s company at 
York. Wilkinson suggested that she should 
take the name of Mrs, Jordan as she had 
crossed the Irish sea. She had a child by her 
first manager, and one also by Sir Richard 
Ford, so that she was not quite the innocent 
Miss when she became ‘‘ Duchess in her own 
wrongs.’ of Prince William, Duke of Clar- 
ence. By that alliance she had five sons who 
bore the name of FitzClarence. 


Prince William’s alliance with her: was 
thus treated by a versifier: 
Whilst Jordan's ah and mighty squire 
Her playhouse profits deigns to skim, 
Some folk audaciously inquire 
If he keeps her—or she keeps him. . 


Macready is enthusiastic about her acting 
powers. 


If Mrs. Siddons appeared a personification of 
the Tragic Muse, certainly all the attributes of 
Thalia were most joyously combined in Mrs. 
Jordan. With a spirit of fun that would ‘have 
out-laughed Puck himself there was a discrim- 
ination, an identity, with her character, an 
artistic arrangement of the scene that made 
all appear spontaneous and accidental though 
elaborated with the greatest care. Her voice 
was one of the most melodious that I have ever 
heard . . . and who that once heard that laugh 
of hers could ever forget it? j 


Kemsit, (1757-1823). He 
was the son of Roger Kemble and a kinsman 
of the Kemble who lost a hand and’ was exe- 
cuted by Protestant spite. At a Roman 
Catholic College at Sedgeley Park near Wol- 
verhampton there is an entry in the : 


1767 Novr. 3rd. John and Philip “Kemble 
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came and brought four suits of clothes, twelve 
shirts, twelve pairs of stockings, six pairs of 
shoes, four hats, two daily companions, a half 
manual [these were prayer-books], knives, 
forks, spoons, Avsop’s Fables, combs and brush, 
eight handkerchiefs, night caps. 

1i71 July, removed to the English College at 
Douay July 28, 1771, Jack abiit. 

This last entry argues two boys, a John and 
a 

In 1802 John Kemble went to Spain with 
Lord Holland. 

Although J. P. Kemble was a most solemn 
and lugubrious tragedian he once secured ten 
minutes derisive applause. (His contem- 

raries would never have believed that 

mble could get a laugh.) It was in 
‘Vortigern’ by G. Ireland, and the line 
delivered in the best Kemble tones: 
And when this solemn mockery is ended 
was too much for the audience. Kemble was 
80 dignified an actor that in his retirement 
in Switzerland he was said to be jealous of 
the calm aloof dignity of Mont 
hated to be asked be 
morning. 
He was very fortunate in his marriage with 
Priscilla Hopkins, widow of Brereton—who 
had tried to kill himself all for the love of 
Sarah Kemble (Siddons)—after a very short 
courtship. They were married at Kemble’s 
house in Caroline Street, Bedford Square, 
1787 by a parson with the poetical name of 
d’Este. Some said the only romantic thing 
about the marriage. 
In 1767 on Feb. 12, aged about twelve years, 
J. P. Kemble played James, Duke of York, 
in T. Howard Payne’s ‘ Charles the First.’ 
Also in 1767 he played Philidel in ‘ King 
Arthur,’ and in 1795 at Drury Lane on Oct. 
2 he played in ‘The Dependent’ and the 
following week played Octavian in ‘The 
Mountaineers.’ 
He might have been called Johannes 
Philippus Cunctator for he took twenty min- 
utes longer over ‘ Hamlet’ than any artist of 
his day. He played Hamlet at Covent 
Garden Theatre in 1814 on Jan. 27 and on 
Feb, 2 Coriolanus. 
On June 27, 1817, a farewell dinner was 
ven to him at the Freemason’s tavern and 
sulked away the rest of his life in Swit- 
wrland. His dear little wife outlived him by 
many years and became a Lady Bountiful at 
Leamington in Warwickshire, where she died 
im 1845, aged eighty-nine, then the oldest 
member of the theatrical profession. 

Kemsie, Grorce (1758-1823). He 
was born on the night that his mother played 


lane and 
w it was looking on any 


Ann Boleyn. Dunlap in his ‘ Life of Geo. F. 
Cooke’ writes of Stephen Kemble: 
This gentleman is no small member of a great 
family, and is sometimes called THE GREAT 
KEMBLE from, his enormous size. 
Indeed he was “‘ a puffed man’’ and 
to such proportions that he could play Faletadf 
without padding, as he did at Drury Lane 
Theatre in 1808. He was not above coarse 
forms of advertisement, for at Sheffield among 
other strange modes of entertaining the town 
he introduced a travelling Jew in the dress 
of a North American Indian, who pretended 
to show the method of scalping. 
and to add to the amusement of the spectators 
the savage Israelite devoured raw mutton for 
the gratification of their appetite—and his own. 
“Going on myself to be scalped ’’—the 
property man’s account for this service was 


When manager of a North Country Theatre 
Kemble refused to play on the night of re- 
joicings for one of Lord Nelson’s victories. 

e put on a substitute in his part of old 
Barnwell (in ‘ George Barnwell ’) telling him 
all he had to dowwas to “‘ say anything ’’ but 
make his way down stage conveniently for 
him to be killed. The said understudy forgot 
anything to say and when another actor whis- 
pered ‘‘ Say anything,’’ he up and waved his 
hat, shouting, ‘‘ Lord Nelson for ever!” 
whereupon he was murdered—but he had 
killed the play, as he got the most uproarious 
round of applause ever heard in a theatre. 

Stephen Kemble was more materially 
scored off by Harriet Pye Bennett (Mrs. 
Esten) in. the matter of the Edinburgh 
Theatre. She made him pay heavily for 
taking it from her. 

Stephen Kemble married Elizabeth Sat- 
chell. . She died in 1841, and both she and her 
husband are buried within the precincts of 
Durham Cathedral. Their daughter married 
the grandson of the famous Sir Richard Ark- 
wright. 

Mountain, Rosoman (1768-1841). Her 
maiden name was Wilkinson and she married 
John Mountain. 

Munven, Josepu (1758-1832). Joseph 
Shepherd Munden, the eminent comic actor, 
was born in Brook’s Market, Holborn, in 
1758. His father was ‘‘ a turkey merchant,” 
to wit a poulterer, and at twelve Munden had 
to seek his fortune. He was placed in an 
apothecary’s shop, then in an at 8 


office, later became hackney writer” in a 
law stationer’s shop, and then went to a soli- 
citor’s office. He had a great admiration for 
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Garrick’s acting and developed a desire to go 
on the stage and became a super at a shilling 
a night at Liverpool. Then went to Rochdale 
to act, but returned to the town clerk’s office 
in Liverpool. Thence to Chester where he 
spent his last shilling at the theatre and met 
a benefactor who had been a butcher’s assis- 
tant in Brook’s Market. The good man gave 
him the money to get back to London, and 
after more work in the law, Munden played 
the old men in a company at Leatherhead. 
The theatre was burned, and Munden then 

layed at Windsor ‘‘ with tolerable success ” 
les the poor man’s salary was 10s. 6d. a week 
no greater success than a tolerable one could 
be expected). He played also at Colnbrook 
and at Windsor, but in 1780 getting low 
comedy parts he ‘‘made good” at Canter- 
bury. He then went on tour and managed a 
theatre at Sheffield for a brief season. In 
December, 1790, at Covent Garden Theatre, he 
established a London popularity after playing 
Sir Francis Gripe in ‘The Busybody’ and 
Jeremy Jumps in ‘The Farmer.’ Then he 
was the original of old Rapid, Caustic, Brum- 
magem, Lazarillo and Old Dornton. 

In 1824 he took his farewell to the stage as 
Sir Robert Bramble (in ‘ The Poor Gentle- 
man’) and Old Dozy (in ‘Past Ten O'clock’). 

Munden died on Feb. 6, 1823, aged seventy- 
three, in Bernard Street, Russell Square. He 
left a widow, and a son and daughter, and 
personal effects sworn as under £20,000. 

The Annual Register account of him in the 
7 to the Chronicle for 1832, p. 186, 

S: 


His face was all changeful nature: his eye 
glistened and rolled, and lit up dhersataly 
every corner of his laughing face. 

But Charles Lamb and others make it clear 
that he was England’s one really funny 
comedian. We shall not look upon his like 
again. 

George IV gave Munden a coai which he 
—~ to Henry Compton, grandfather of the 

npton family, who are still happily 
gracing literature and the drama. 

Kemsie, Fanny (1809-1893) 
daughter of Charles Kemble 
Mrs. Cruse writes of her appearance as Juliet 
-at Covent Garden, and quotes James Stuart 
Wortley—but lately ‘“‘down’’ from Oxford— 
as writing: 

I hear there are some heretics about her merits 
..» the fact is that now her renown is so great 
that people go expecting to see an angel perfect. 
and herself says : 

when she first appeared she was, she said, 


» was the 
(1775-1854). 


stunned by the tremendous shout that greeted 
her and for the first two scenes, while her self. 
consciousness lasted, she scarcely managed to 
make herself heard.’ After that the play took 
hold of her: she was no longer Fanny Kemble, 
but Juliet. 

She had a list of first appearances at Covent 
Garden in the following parts. 

1829, Dec. 11, Belvidera in ‘ Venice Pre 
served.’ 

1830, Jan. 18, Euphrasia in ‘ The Grecian 
Daughter.’ 

1830, May 28, Lady Townly in ‘ The Pro 
voked Husband.’ 

1830, Nov. 3, Mrs. Haller in ‘The 
Stranger.’ 

1830, Dec. 8, Calista in ‘ The Fair Peni- 
tent.’ 

1831, Feb. 14, Beatrice in ‘ Much Ado 
About Nothing.’ 

1831, March 21, Constance in ‘ King John.’ 

1831, May 3, Lady Teazle in ‘ The School 
for Scandal.’ 

Another first appearance of hers at Covent 
Garden was in the part of Lady Macbeth in 
‘Macbeth’ on April 14, 1832. This period 
of leading parts together with her great per 
formance of Juliet saved Covent Garden 
Theatre in those years., 

She was the aunt of the W..H. Kemble of 
our days, who physically took after George 
Stephen Kemble. Henri Louis Grin, a Swiss, 
who as ‘‘ Louis de Rougemont,’’ made his 
own name and that of the Wild World Maga- 
zine, by his reminiscences of life in Australia 
—said to be in the Munchausen vein—was at 
one time her footman. : 

Fanny Kemble was successful as a writer 
and Owen Wister (who wrote ‘The Vir 
ginian ’) was her grandson. 

Her triumph in Juliet was founded upon 
only three weeks’ rehearsal. It was a great 
asset to be a Kemble a hundred years ago. - 


BROOKING. 


* ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL’: 
THE EPISODE OF THE KING'S 
RING.—There is an interesting note about 
this in Thomas Davies’ ‘ Dramatic Miscel 
lanies.’ Discussing one of Garrick’s reviv 

of the play, Davies saw in the following lines 
an allusion to the story of Queen Elizabeth 
and the ring popularly supposed to have 


been given to the Earl of Essex : 
King. This ring was mine; and, when I gave it 


elen, 
I bade her, if her fortunes ever stood s 
Necessitied to help, that by this token 
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I would relieve her. 
reave her 
Of what should stead her most? 
(V, iii, 81-87.] 


The earliest known reference to the story is 
in Webster’s play, ‘ The Devil’s Law-Case’ 
(c. 1620), but it is of course quite likely that 
what Clarendon calls a ‘‘ loose report ’’ was 
current much earlier. In Webster it is clearly 
stated that the ring was ‘‘ falsely conveyed.’’ 
The story itself is rejected by all the authori- 
ties, but its provenance derives a new interest 
from Davies’s overlooked suggestion, which 
cannot, I think, be lightly dismissed as coin- 
cidence. There is no hint of a similar 
incident to the Decameron story which Shake- 
speare used as his source, but it is noticeable 
that the King of France in the play has other 

ints of resemblance to the Queen in her 
liter career, although it is true that these are 
implicit in the source. These resemblances 
can only be briefly glanced at here: the King 
is recovering from a serious illness; he is a 
matchmaker whose ‘‘ unseasoned courtiers ”’ 
prefer foreign wars to the life of the Court 
and matrimony ; and he is a man of moods: 


For thou may’st see a sunshine and a hail 
In me at once. 


All this is, of course, piquant but harmless 
mough, but when the ring story is added, 
and the King speaks of his favourite’s ‘‘ great 
disaster’? we can only wonder what the cir- 
cumstances were which justified Shakespeare 
in allowing his audience to note the resem- 
blance. ‘ All’s Well That Ends Well’ is 
wually regarded as an Elizabethan play, 
and if the story were current in Eliza- 
beth’s lifetime, Shakespeare would hardly 
have dared to use it. 

The question cannot be finally settled until 
we know the date of the play and the origin 
of the story of the Queen’s gift to Essex. 


H. W. 


Had you that craft, to 


2 

ULCIBER’S ‘“‘A SUMMER’S DAY” 
(‘PARADISE LOST,’ i. 744).—In 
Mulciber’s own account of the matter, as re- 
ported by Homer, it is just ‘‘ all day,” 
ray depdynv. - But Apollonius 
ins, iv. 956, describing the astonishing 
spectacle of the Nereids playing ball with the 
Argo, to secure her passage through the 
Clashing Rocks, says the game lasted éccn 
¥ dapwvod pnxivera fparos that is, for 

the lengthening measure of a spring day. 

H1sERnIcvs. 


Readers’ Queries. 


pAvip JONES OF MADAGASCAR.—I 

should be glad of information relating 
to David Jones, the well-known pioneer 
missionary to Madagascar, who was born at 
Neuaddlwyd, Cardiganshire, in 1797, and 
died at Mauritius in 1841. What was the 
exact date of birth? What was the profes- 
sion of his father, who was a deacon at the 
local Nonconformist chapel, and had he any 
other children besides David? What was the 
Christian name of the Miss Darby whom 
David married at Gosport in 1818? 

Jones had, I believe, several children by his 
second wife, née Mary Ann Mabille. A son, 
John David Jones, is mentioned in the 
Evangelical Magazine, 1825, pp. 126ff; and 
a reference in the same magazine, 1832, p. 
210, suggests that other children may have 
been called Lucy, Eliza, Elizabeth, but the 
same reference seems to indicate that the boy 
had already died. Is that correct? To whom 
were these daughters married? Where did 
Mrs. Jones settle in England after her hus- 
band’s death in 1841 and when did she die? 

Are there any other portraits of David 
Jones besides the engraving in the Evangeli- 
cal Magazine, June, 1833, from which the 
reproduction in* various modern books is 
copied? The engraving was taken from an 
original painting by J. Andrews—where is 
that painting now? Is any portrait known 
of either the first or the second Mrs. Jones? 
Jones was much helped at the beginning of 
his work by Sir Robert Townsend Farquhar, 
Governor of Mauritius, 1812-23. Does any 
book contain a portrait of Farquhar? 


J. T. Harpyman. 


Paignton. 


BAUCHE.—John Hardyman Bauche_ was 
born in London about 1820 and may have 
gone to America about 1850. What was the 
maiden name of his mother, and what were 
the names of her parents? Did they come 
from Somerset or Dorset? J.T. i. 


port BABORD.’’—As we all know, 

the word ‘“‘ ” was substituted for 
“Jarboard ” to denote the left side of a ship 
(to a person facing forward) in order to avoid 
confusion with ‘‘starboard.’’ Of the two 


Oxford dictionaries f have at hand to consult, 
neither suggests derivation for the word 
except a tentative ‘‘ perh. fr. porT”’ in the 
‘Concise Oxford Dictionary.’ This has also 
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“vb. earlier than n.,’’ though the Shorter 
‘Oxford Dictionary gives 1543 as the earliest 
— for the substantive, with 1580 as 
the earliest for the verb. Has it ever been 
suggested that ‘‘ port’’ may have been de- 
rived from ‘‘ babord,”’ the French correspond- 
ing term—with elision, from faulty pronunci- 
ation, of the first syllable? Does the use of 
“‘ babord ’? go back to the sixteenth century ? 
How and when was “port” officially 
adopted ? 
J. T. 


ERRYMAN.—Is anything known of a 
oe engraver (circa 1804) of this 
name 


Hucu 8. GrapsTone. 


COOPER'S JOHN BULL. — This paper, 
according to The Times ‘ Handlist of Eng- 
lish and Welsh Newspapers,’ was started on 
Jan. 1, 1826; ran under the above name for 
nineteen numbers (to May 8) and was con- 
tinued as John Bull for four numbers 
(May 14 to June 5, Nos. 20-23). Who was its 
editor and where was it published? It was 
contemporary with the John Bull which ran 
from Dec. 17, 1820, to July 16, 1892. Did 
any well-known writer contribute to it? 


[SE OF LATIN IN CONVERSATION. — 
I am much interested in the question of 
the use of Latin for conversation, though I 
am aware that it is now merely an academic 
uestion, there being no hope of a revival of 
atin for international intercourse. Still 
traces of its survival seem worth noting. I 
tame across one lately reading Scott’s letters. 
Scott had sent his younger son Charles, when 
a boy of about fourteen, to the care of a Mr. 
Williams, who had a school at Lampeter, Car- 
diganshire. He writes to Lady Louisa 
Stuart : 


‘My youngest son who is very clever and 
very idle I have sent to a learned clergyman of 
Lockhart’s acquaintance who was one of the 
head tutors of Winchester to get more 
thoroughly grounded in classical learning and 
to avoid the dissipation of Edinr. for two years. 
Mr. Williams has undertaken to speak with 
him in Latin and as everybody else talks Welsh 
he will have nobody to show off his miscel- 
laneous information to, and thus the main 
obstacle of his improvement will be removed. 


Was this undertaking,on the part of Mr. 
Williams an altogether unusual thing? Can 
instances be adduced of other boys whose 
“improvement ’’ was sought after this 
fashion? One would fancy that few school- 


masters were competent to conduct such 
measure, just as few Englishmen who read 
and write French with ease are also comp 
petent to help anyone to speak French. Algo 
one would fear that the scholar’s Latinity 
would become sadly debased. 

What is known of this Mr. Williams? 


HE THREE DAYS’ GUEST.—The late 
Sir Edwyn Hoskyns, in vol. i., p. 210, 
of his ‘ Fourth Gospel,’ commenting on Our 
Lord’s saying that ‘‘ after three days” He 
would raise up again the temple (of His 
body) tells us that in the East a clear dig 
tinction is made between the third and the 
fourth day. It is a widely-observed rule in 
hospitality, he says, for a guest to remain 
three days with his host. To remain on the 
fourth day is a very serious matter. The 
three days of the usual sojourn are known as 
*‘ yest day,”’ ‘‘drest day,’ and ‘‘ departure 
day.’’ What is the meaning of ‘“‘drest 
day in this connection ? 
The custom .is_ illustrated the 
‘ Arabian Nights’ and from the ‘ Didache.’ 
Could anyone give me further references 


for it? : 
C. E. 


HYINE WOOD.—What wood is this? It 
is mentioned Apoc. xviii. 12 among the 
precious merchandise for which the merchants 
of the earth shall weep at the fall of 
Babylon. 
C. E. i, 


RARTHQUAKES IN THE HIMALAYA— 
These phenomena are almost of daily 
occurrence in some part of the Himalayan 
system in consequence of the gradual uplift 
ing of the entire chain, which process has 
been going on without intermission for many 
thousands of years ever since these mighty 
mountains first made their appearance out of 
the sea from which they arose. The following 
is a list of the most important earthquakes 
which have occurred in the region, oon 
to my present knowledge, I shall be ple 
to be informed of particulars of any others. 

1828. Kashmir: where 1,200 persons lost 
their lives, 

1878. Kashmir: which caused considerable 
loss of life, at Srinagar in particular. .. 

1897. Darjeeling: which had its epicentre 
at Cherrajee in the Cossya Hills in Assam, 
where about 5,000 people lost their lives, 
although in the Himalaya there were very 
few casualties. This was one of the greatest 
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akes known from the great extent of 


‘the area over which its effects were experi- 


enced—even as far off as Lhassa. 

1905. East Punjab and United Provinces: 
when the hill sanitaria of Dharmsala, Lan- 
dour and Mussoorie were completely de- 


stroyed. 

1984, oo ges and Behar: where great de- 
struction of property was occasioned in the 
first-named State, particularly at Khat- 
mandu, with —_ loss of life in the latter 
down in the plains. 

‘1936. Nepal: of less intensity than the pre- 
vious earthquake, though of still sufficient 
severity to note. 

Wi1tiam 


ANJEET.—This herb is a species of wild 

Madder, which is used by the natives in 

the Sikkim Himalaya for dyeing purposes. 

What is the scientific name and the natural 

order to which it belongs? I have given it 
the vernacular name. 


()/BEOLAN OF DRUMCLIFF, SLIGO.— 
If the genealogical records of this old 
Trish family are extant, and any of your 
readers have access to them, I should be 
one to learn whether a member of the 
amily in the eleventh or twelfth century 
migrated to Ross-shire, 

he Abbot of Ross-shire, bore 
thé name of O’Beolan, and I am anxious to 
know whether he was a descendant of the 
Trish family. His son, known as Ferquhard 
Mac Intaggart (son of the Priest), for ser- 
vices rendered to King Alexander II, was 
éreated Earl of Ross. 


JamEs SETON-ANDERSON. 
The Haven, Maxwelltown. 


ARLY XIX-CENT. SCOTTISH HORSE- 
BREEDING. — Can anyone give me 
information on this subject? Did any 
of the Scottish nobility during the period 
¢. 1800-c. 1850 keep a notable stud? Was any 
winner of a famous race during those years 
bred in Scotland? I have a note of Ballan- 
tyne Crosslie as having been a breeder. Was 
he of any importance in this line? 
PHILIPPUS. 


RNGLISH AND WELSH IN XVIII- 
* CENT. WALES.—Could anyone tell me 
or-suggest where I could find, information 
about. ‘the percentage of English-speaking 
Persons'in Wales in the eighteenth century ? 


Was there a rise in the percentage noticeable 
between 'the beginning and the end of the cen- 
tury? Were any at all, notable books in 
Welsh published during the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and did any London printer during that 
period print anything in Welsh? jy, 7. 


THE PLANE-TREE IN WOOD STREET. 
—tThere has probably been rejoicing in 
many minds over the famous plane-tree of 
Wood Street having come safe through the 
recent devastating fire in the City. Could 
anyone call to mind references in literature 
to this plane-tree? I have always thought 
that Wordsworth’s r Susan ‘‘at the 
corner of Wood Street,’’ ought to have had an 
eye for the plane-tree, but apparently she had 
only an ear for the thrush. S. E. Y. 


AGE-BIRDS OUTSIDE HOUSES IN 
LONDON. — While writing the query 
above about the plane-tree in Wood Street, in 
which I mention poor Susan, it occurred to 
me that it is now many years since I saw a 
bird-cage hung outside a house in London. 
Indeed, caged birds in London appear to me 
to be somewhat rarer than of old—though in 
this I may be mistaken. I should be glad to 
know whether the practice of hanging a bird 
in a cage on an outside wall has been die- 
couraged of late years, or has simply fallen 
out of fashion with the humbler bird-lovers 
in London. A bird’s song in dull streets was 
sometimes pleasant and an old authority on 
birds—who used to write to ‘N. and Q.’— 
declared that a bird was happier in a cage 
than out of it, being in greater security and 
sure of food. Nevertheless, to the awakened 
conscience in such matters, the caged lark or 
thrush singing against a window or wall may 
cause scruples. S. EB. Y. 


RAVELOT. — Could anyone give me an 

outline of the life and work of an artist 

of this name who designed illustrations for 
the French edition of ‘Tom Jones.’ 


ENIUS AND AFRICAN BLOOD.—It will 
be remembered that the mother of the 
great Russian poet Pushkin, whose maiden 
name was Hannibal, was of Abyssinian des- 
cent. Is it true that Peter the Great bought 
a slave-boy called Hannibal who proved so 
clever that he was sent into the army, married 
the daughter of an aristocrat, was ennobled 
and died a general ? 
Could anyone mention another great Euro- 
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ren genius who was partly of African blood ? 
remember Dumas ; but he is hardly to be put 
on a level with Pushkin. R. P. Y. 


[TINERARY BOOKSELLERS’ SHOPS. — 
These seem to have given rise to the name 
‘‘stationer ’’ by contrast for the man who had 
a house where he sold books. Where could I 
find a good and full account—with references 
to sources—of itinerary bookselling. I believe 
it was to be distinguished as a trade from 
that of the pedlar who hawked miscellaneous 
wares, 
Joun 


AIRIES AND CHRISTENING.—I have 
read that there was a belief that a baby 
was in danger of being carried off by fairies 
until it had been christened. This sounds to 
me like an Irish or a Highland folk-belief ; 
is that 60? Is there any record of it in Eng- 
land? Or on the Continent? What steps 

were taken for protection ? 

PEascop. 


URER’S SCENES FROM THE APOCA- 

LYPSE.—I should be glad to be told 

a. where copies of the originals of this set of 

fifteen engravings may be seen; b. what re- 

productions of them have been made. What 
are the most recent reproductions ? 


T. A. R. D. 


“GOLDEN” PLACE- 
NAMES. — I should be glad to have 
instances of this. Some suggest themselves at 
once (The Gold Coast ; The Golden Horn, for 
‘example), but there must be many less well 
known. What exactly is the extent of the 
-Céte d’Or, the famous wine-growing district 
in France, and how old is that name for it? 
Mary Brown. 


“© 4 LONGST.”’ — I have come across this 
form in some Scotch letters. Is it still 
in use — in Scotland — either in colloquial 
speech, or in more or less correct writing? Or 
has the use died out? 


ANCEPRISADES.” — What is the 
meaning of this military term? G. 


WANTED.—Recently in a casual 
4 meeting and conversation, my acquaintance 
exclaimed, “I should like a definition of 
present day civilisation! ’? Off tongue, I replied 
“The refinement of cruelty!” But I have 
been unable to trace the authorship of that 


quotation, F. W. Symes. 
Plymouth. 


Replies. 


MARAHUANA, A DRUG. 
(clxxix. 444; clxxx. 16.) 


MARBIHUAN A (not Marahuana), scientific. 
ally known as Cannabis sativa, is the 
American variation of Indian hemp (Canng 
bis indica). The name, which is a corruption 
of Maria Juana, may be perhaps familiar tp 
some people in England through the Mexican 
popular melody, ‘ La Cucuracha,’ which wag 
sung in various moving pictures of scenes in 
South America. 
La Cucuracha, la cucuracha, 
ya no puede caminar 
Porque le falta, porque le falta 
Marihuana que fumar. ‘ 
which is, being interpreted : 
The Blackbeetle, the blackbeetle, 
She can no longer walk 
Because there’s missing, because there's 
missing 
Marihuana which she smokes, 
Marihuana was introduced in the seven- 
teenth century by the Spaniards into Chile 
whence it spread cnaaaly to all the other 
countries of the American continent. At the 
present day it is chiefly cultivated in Mexico 
and the ‘Farmacopea Mejicana’ of 19% 
states that the principal centre of production 
of this plant are the hills in the vicinity of 
the village of Tlalpan, which is situated near 
the famous floating gardens of Xochomilco. 
On account of the pernicious effects of this 
deadly drug, its cultivation and sale are 
severely prohibited ‘throughout the entire 
Mexican territory, and moreover no hemp of 
any kind is allowed to be produced or sold in 
Mexico. In fact, in the Government Her- 
barium of Chahultepec, no specimens of Mari- 
huana are exhibited for inspection. — The 
craving of the Mexican population for Mart 
huana is, however, so intense and so wide 
spread that no police measures, no raids, no 
fines nor penalties of imprisonment can 
restrict the cultivation, limit the sale or pro 
hibit the consumption of this fatal narcotic. 
Hardly a day passes in which the Mexican 
newspapers do not print that smugglers of 
the narcotic have been arrested, that persons 
intoxicated by Marihuana have been fined, 
that peasants have been thrown into jail for 
cultivating vast plantations of this prohi 
bited but extremely profitable drug. 
plantations are usually surrounded by 
of tall growing maize, which shields them 
from unwanted inspections, or they at 
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hidden in the Sierras or on the summits of 
high mountains. And the owners, until they 
have the misfortune to be discovered and 
jailed, reap from the plantations of Mari- 
huana profits equal to those of a gold mine. 
In Mexico City itself, in the heart of the capi- 
tal, proprietors of houses, undeterred by the 
heavy penalties to which they are exposed, 
often grow Marihuana on their roofs for their 
own private use. (See the newspapers, Hl 
Porvenin of 25 Apr., 1936, and La Prensa 
of 26 May, 1937). 

As to methods of consumption, Marihuana 


can be eaten, drunk or smoked. Smoking is’ 


the most usual practice, although more effi- 
cacious and lasting results are obtained 
through eating the drug. Generally the 
newly-gathered herb is dried, mixed with 
tobacco, and formed into cigarettes. These, 
however, lose their strength through storage 
and must be smoked in a relatively short time 
after preparation. 

For that reason many consumers of the nar- 
cotic prefer to drink it. They prepare the 
beverage by chopping up the leaves and top 
portions of the stems, grinding them to a 
pulp with sugar and chile (Spanish pepper) 
m4 then adding to the mixture a glass of 
milk or of Mescal (a kind of brandy). The 
drug, thus prepared, is a very powerful 
a as it stimulates intensely all the 

ands. It causes, however, inflammation of 
the intestines, profuse weeping and violent 
coughing. For eating pur the resinous 
extract of the plant is rolled up into little 
round balls which of course are easily sale- 
able. 

The victims of Marihuana are practicably 
incurable. They elude the strictest super- 
vision and vigilance; they are deaf to suppli- 
cations, threats and warnings. They are 
popularly supposed in Mexico to be endowed 
with superhuman strength and vigour, and in 
fact the drug causes insensibility to pain, 
wild bursts of energy and demoniac fury. It 
is therefore much used in automobile and 
horse racing, and, in the numerous Mexican 
civil wars, it has often been given to soldiers 
when entering into battle. 

_The intoxication produced by Marihuana is 
characterized by the fact that the dreamer is 
always conscious that his wildest hallucina- 
tions are in reality non-existent and that he 
can, should he wish it, free himself by an 
efiort and return to his normal state. The 
hallucinations vary according to the degree of 
culture and the character of the victims, 
either provoking fits of blind rage and fury 


or giving rise to visions of entrancing lovely 
landscapes and fantastic flower-gardens, or 
again to erotic dreams. But they always 
have, as point of departure, something 
already pre-existent, ich they distort, 
exaggerate, enlarge or beautify. They never 
call into existence visions of objects or persons 
unknown to the dreamer. The German doctor 
Hartwich writes: ‘‘ Hemp is not a creator 
but only a magnifier.’”’ And again Gilg and 
Schirhof, in their voluminous and compre- 
hensive work on ‘ Rausch- und Betaubings- 
mittel’ accurately characterize Marihuana 
intoxications with the following words ; 

The impression produced by any object of a 
pleasing nature is heightened and refined while 
on the other hand disagreeable sensations are 
greatly reduced or eliminated. It seems quite 
easy to overcome any difficulties; all restric- 
tions caused by time and space vanish. The 
dreamer often believes that he has spent a 
long time amid pleasurable sensations when in 
reality the vision has not lasted more than a 
quarter of a hour. But trains of thought can 
be interrupted by the slightest cause. One 
word or even a movement is often sufficient to 
give rise in the mind of the dreamer to im- 
pressions of the most diversified nature with a 
rapidity and semblance of vivid reality which 
is quite amazing. 

The intoxication is followed by a state of 
deep depression and ultimately by profound 
slumber out of which the consumer of the 
drug usually awakes with a splitting head- 
ache or, as the Germans term it, ‘‘ Katzen- 
jammer.”’ 

Bayard Taylor, a well-known American 
author and translator of Goethe’s ‘ Faust,’ 
has given an account of the sensations which 
experiments with Marihuana produced on 
himself and his friend, Carter Harrison. 
After a period of profound insensibility, 
Carter Harrison suddenly broke out into fits 
of wild laughter, crying. ** By God, I have 
become a locomotive.’’ He bounded round the 
room puffing and whistling like a train 
engine, stamping with his feet and revolving 
his hands like wheels. On the contrary, 
Taylor dreamed that he was lifted up to t 
top of the pyramid of Cheops in Egypt in 
a boat of mother of pearl. Before him 
stretched the wide and desolate expanse of the 
desert which gradually changed into green 
meadows radiant with dazzling flowers. 

But besides visions of beauty, Marihuana 
often provokes passionate outbursts of rage 
and to its fatal influence on its victims can 
be attributed the frequent crimes of murder 
and violence, the numerous automobile acci- 
dents, the riots and disorders that fill the 
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columns of the newspapers in Mexico and 
other tropical countries. The profits that the 
vendors of the drug are able to secure are 
enormous. A packet of three cigarettes con- 
taining Marihuana is sold in Mexico for one 
shilling and three puffs of one cigarette are 
sufficient to cause intoxication (‘‘darse las 
tres’ is the “grad Spanish expression) so 
that it can easily be understood how great a 
temptation trade in Marihuana offers to the 
unscrupulous, 

Prolonged absorption of Marihuana has 
naturally deleterious effects both on the moral 
character and the physical constitution of its 
victims. Slovenly in their clothing and out- 
ward appearance, unreliable in business, 
prone to evade their obligations, always 
endeavouring by cringing servility to avoid 
reproaches and upbraidings, the bondslaves of 
Marihuana live only for the day. Though 
they are anxious to conceal their condition, 
their servitude to the drug is betrayed by the 
red and inflamed eyelids, frequently accom- 
panied by conjunctivitis, the continual 
yawnings, the unrestrained floods of tears. 
Other characteristic symptoms are the the 
unhindered flowing of saliva from the mouth 
and the continual tremor of the finger-tips. 
The imitiatory feelings of exultation, of 
strength and happiness are inevitably fol- 
lowed by profound depression, despairing 
weakness and a disgust of life which fre- 
quently leads to suicide. 

It is noticeable that of late years the abuse 
of Marihuana has increased in the United 
States, especially in the State of California. 
A brand of cigarettes called Camel, which 
imitates the trade-mark of the well-known 
Camel cigarettes, and which contains Mari- 
huana, can often be bought in cafés and res- 
taurants, and even in Central Park in New 
York vendors of the narcotic have been 
arrested. 

Consult: V. K. Chestnut, ‘ Principal 
poisonous plants of the United States’: 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Division of Botany; Juan Manuel Noriega, 
‘Historia de Drogas’: Mexico, 1902; 
Barenque Gregorio Onete, ‘La Marihuana 
ante la psiquiatria y el Codigo Penal’: 
Mexico, 1931; Genaro Perez, ‘La Mari- 
huana’: Anales del Musee Nacional, 
Mezico; William E. Safford, ‘ Narcotic 
Plants and Stimulants’: Report of the 
Smithsonian Institute, Washington, D.C., 
1917; Gaceta de Policia, ‘Marihuana. La 
Yerba Maldita’: Mexico, 1932. 


G. CaTALant. 


This plant, which grows extensively on the 
ranches in the South-West or Southern Stay 
of the United States, is a cause of great worry 
to the cattle owners. It is known under 
various names and locally called Marian, Ajj 
cattle eat it when found. The rangers all 
try heroically to rid the land of it, but it is 
difficult to destroy. 

Its effect on the cattle is most di i 
causing excess of energy and quarrelling. | 
have heard the cowboys returning from their 
rounds and describing the cattle in such and 
such a cafion as ‘‘ mad ’’—having eaten the 
plant. It is sup to be a species of hemp, 
though never called ‘‘ hemp.’’ As the plant 
is so easy to procure, the drug fiends in the 
United States use it in lieu of other 
unprocurable to buy. What the effects may 
be on the users, I do not know, but hardly the 
same as on the cattle. Horses do not eat it 


This is one of the many names for 
a preparation of Cannabis indi¢a, the 
Indian Hemp. ‘‘ Hashish”’ is probably a 
better known name, whilst ‘‘ Mary Jane” is 
another form of the name. The active prin 
ciple is said to be trigonelline. A most inter 
esting account of its use (or mis-use) will be 
found in ‘ The Hundredth Man,’ by Cecil De 
Lenoir (1933). The late F. E. Penny, the 
Indian novelist, some few years ago sent some 
to my family, which she had grown in 
London, and although we made both infusions 
to drink and cigarettes to smoke, we found 
that the English form lacked the properties 
of the foreign hemp, and we experienced no 
ill-effects. It has been called one of the most 
degrading of narcotics. 


Brian 
Gloucester. 


HRISTMAS: ADOPTION OF DATE 

(clxxix. 442).—I condense the article by 

F. C. Conybeare, M.A., D.Th., P.B.A., im 

the eleventh edition (1910-11), of the ‘ Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica.’ 

The great church adopted Christmas much 
later than the Epiphany, and before the fifth 
century there was no general consensus of 
opinion as to when it should come in the 
calendar, whether\on 6 Jan., 25 March, or 
25 Dec 


The earliest identification of 25 Dec. with 
the birthday of Christ is in a passage, 
ably spurious, of Theophilus, Bishop of 
Antioch (a.p. 171-83), to the effect that the 
Gauls contended that as they celebrated the 
birth of the Lord on 25 Dec., whatever day 
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of the week it might be, so th 
celebrate the Pascha on 25 Ma 
resurrection befell. 
The next mention of 25 Dec. is in Hippo- 
lytus’s (c. 202) commentary on Daniel iv. 23: 
Jesus was born at Bethlehem on 25 Dec., a 
Wednesday, in the forty-second year of 
Augustus. This passage is almost certainly 
interpolated ; and Hippolytus mentions no 
feast, nor was such a feast congruous with 
the orthodox ideas of that age. As late as 245 
Origen, repudiated as sinful the very idea of 
keeping the birthday of Christ “‘as if he 
were a King Pharoah.”’ The first certain 
mention of Dec. is in a Latin chrono- 

apher of a.p. 354, first published entire by 
: 

Year 1 after Christ, in the consulate of 
Caesar and Paulus, the Lord Jesus Christ was 
horn on the 25th of December, a Friday and 
tith day of the new moon. 

There were, however, many speculations in 
the second century about the date. Clement of 
Alexandria, towards its close, sets it on 17 
Nov., 3.c. The author of a Latin tract, 
written in Africa in 243, sets it by private 
relation, on 28 March, a Wednesday. 
Polycarp (ante 160) sets the birth on Sunday, 
when the world’s creation began, but His 
baptism on Wednesday, for it was the ana- 
logue of the sun’s creation. On such grounds 
certain Latins as early as 354 may have trans- 
ferred the human birthday from 6 Jan. to 
% Dec., which was then a Mithraic feast and 
istermed Natalis invicti solis. Cyprian calls 
Christ Sol verus, Ambrose Sol novus noster. 
The Syrians and Armenians, who clung to 6 
Jan., accused the Romans of sun-worship and 
idolatry, contending with great probability 
that the feast of 25 Dec. had been invented 
by disciples of Cerinthus and its lections by 
Artemon to commemorate the natural birth of 
Jesus. Chrysostom also testifies the 25 Dec. 
tohave been from the beginning known in the 
West, from Thrace as far as Gades (Cadiz). 
Ambrose implies that as late as the papacy 
of Liberius, 352-6, the birth from the Virgin 
was feasted together with the marriage at 
Cana and the banquet of the 4000 (Luke ix. 
i), which were never feasted on any other 
day but 6 Jan. 

The feast of 25 Dec. was observed at the 
of Constantius, 353-61. Basil of 


ought to 
when the 


Caesarea (ob. 379) adopted it. Honorius, 
tmperor (395-423) in the West, informed his 
mother and brother Arcadius (395-408) in 
Byzantium of how the new feast was kept in 
Rome, separate from 6 Jan. Epiphanius of 

was won over to it, as were also the 


other three patriarchs—Theophilus of Alex- 
andria, John of Jerusalem, Flavian of 
Antioch. This was under Pope Anastasius. 

The Armenians, within the Byzan- 
tine pale, adopted it for about thirty years, 
but aband it together with the decrees. 
of Chalcedon early in the eighth century. 
Many writers of 375-456 — Epiphanius, Cas- 
sian, Asterius, Basil, Chrysostom, and 
Jerome, contrast the new feast with that of 
the Baptism as that of the birth after the 
flesh. That the new feast travelled from the. 
west eastwards is shown from the fact that in 
387 the new feast was reckoned according to- 
the Julian calendar by writers of the pro- 
vince of Asia, who in referring to other feasts. 
use the reckoning of their local calendars. As 


early as 400 in Rome an imperial rescript 


includes Christmas amon 
i.e., with Easter and Epiphany—on which 
theatres must be closed. Epiphany and 
Christmas were not made judicial non dies 
until 534. 

For some years in the west—as late at’ 353- 
in Rome—the birth-feast was appended to the 
baptismal feast on 6 Jan., roe in Jerusalem 
it altogether supplanted it from ‘c. 360 to 440, 
when Bishop Juvenal introduced the feast of 
25 Dec. The new feast was about the same 
time finally established in Alexandria. The- 
quadragesima of Epiphany (the feast of the 
presentation in the Temple) continued to be- 
celebrated in Jerusalem on 14 Feb., forty days 
after 6 Jan., until the reign of Justinian. In 
most other places it had long before been put 
back to 2 Feb. to suit the new Christmas. 
Armenian historians describe the riots and 
display of armed force, without which Jus- 
tinian was not able in Jerusalem to transfer 
this feast from 14 to 2 Feb. 

The grounds on which the Church intro- 
duced as late as 350-440 a Christmas feast, 
until then little known, seem to have been 
the following. (1) The transition from adult 
to infant baptism was proceeding rapidly in 
the East, and in the West was well-nigh 
completed. The general adoption of child 
baptism helped to extinguish the old view that 
the divine life in Jesus dated from His bap- 
tism, a view which led the Epiphany-feast to- 
be regarded as that of His spiritual re-birth. 
This aspect of the feast was therefore for- 
gotten, and its importance in every way dimi- 
nished by the new and rival feast of 
Christmas. (2) The fourth century witnessed 
a rapid diffusion of Manichaean propaganda, 
the chief tenet of which was that Jesus either 
was not born at ali, was a mere phantasm,. 
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or anyhow did not take flesh of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. Against this view the new 
Christmas was a protest, since it was peculi- 
arly the feast of His birth, or as a man. 

In Britain 25 Dec. was a festival long 
before the conversion to Christianity; for 
Bede relates that 

The ancient peoples of the Angli began the 
year on 25 Dec. when we now celebrate the 
birthday of the Lord: and the very night which 
is now so holy to us, they called in their 
tongue modranecht, that is, the mothers’ night, 

y reason we suspect of the ceremonies which 
in that night-long vigil they performed. 

In 164 the English Puritans forbad any 
merriment or religious services by Act of Par- 
liament, on the ground that it was a heathen 
festival, and ordered it to be kept as a fast. 
Charles II revived the feast, but the Scots 
adhered to the Puritan view. 

A. R. Baytey. 

Cotford, Graham Road, Malvern. 


QLAVE-SELLING IN ANCIENT ROME 

(clxxix. 458).—The easiest way to get 
some idea of this would be to look up the pas- 
sages in Pliny and Martial cited in the dic- 
tionaries under the words mango (the dealer) 
and catasta (the stand on which the slaves 
were displayed). Doubtless they were some- 
times sold by auction: but not always; it was 
a regular trade, and I imagine that the ap- 
propriate shops (which did not confine them- 
selves to human merchandise but dealt in all 
kinds of luxury objects) were regularly open. 
The question of the ‘‘ handling ’’ of the goods 
is a somewhat delicate one, but reference 
should be made to Martial ix, 59 and xi. 70. 


STEPHEN GASELEE. 


PETER LA CAVE (clxxix. 408, 462). — In 
my reply at the second reference I regret 
that I omitted to state that in Walker’s 
Monthly for August 1929, further informa- 
tion concerning Peter La Cave was given by 
Mr. B.S. Long. Mr. Long discovered a para- 
graph in the Examiner for 4 Aug., 1811, 
which contained a bill of indictment preferred 
ot La Cave for felony at Salisbury on 

July. The bill was returned ignoramus. 
It appears that at this time La Cave was in 
extreme want, but was an artist of superior 
merit. While in Wilton gaol he painted 
many pictures, some said to be superior to 
Morland, whose style he copied and with 
whom he had lived for many years as a pro- 
fessional assistant. Much other information 
will be found in this article. 

F. Morgan. 


AR MEDALS (BRITISH ARMY) 
(clxxix. 316). — Cou. Lestre’s point 
of two battle titles being inscribed on the 
‘small gold general service” (Peninsular) 
medal is dealt with as follows in Carter and 
Long’s ‘War Medals of the British Army’ 
(1895 ed.) in commenting on the Hors 
Guards General Order of 7 Oct., 1813: 


Officers in the course of the war had received 
so many medals, that it became extremely jn. 
convenient to wear them, and it was the 
practice for a short time to engrave the name 
of the second or third action on the medal 
originally given to them. 


This practice was altered by the General 
Order which Cot, Lest1e quoted, but that 
the Duke of Wellington approved of it is 
shown by the following letter to the Earl of 
Liverpool in the Wellington Dispatches: 


Ricuoso, 1st October, 1811.—Adverting to your 
Lordship’s despatch of the 3rd_ September, 
regarding the grant of medals to the officers ot 
the army, it occurs to me that an improvement 
might still be made in the system; for instance, 
many officers, in the course of service, become 
entitled to two or three or more medals. In my 
opinion, they should receive but one; but for 
every additional action deemed worthy of the 
medal, in which any officer having a medal 
should be present, he should be warranted 
to have the name of that action engraved on 
his medal, and that in that case the fresh 
medal for that action should be given to the 
officer next in command in the regiment, who 
was present and distinguished in the action. 


St. Vincent TRovBRIDGE, 


SERMONS IN LITERATURE (elxxix. 
408).—I have just read a novel, ‘ 
Altar Piece,’ by Naomi Royd-Smith, in which 
a sermon, given almost in full, is preached 
by a curate; it is, however, a comic sermon, 
its only influence being to offend a member 
of the congregation. 


A serious sermon was that given by Dinah. 


Morris the Methodist on the village green im 
George Elliot’s ‘ Adam Bede.’ This made 4 
= impression on Adam, but I have not the 
book at hand, and I do not clearly remember 
whether the actual words of Dinah are given. 
M. H. Dopps. 


NFUSIONS AS DRINKS (clxxix, 423, 
465 ; clxxx. 16).—As far as France is com 
cerned, your correspondent 0. N. H, cam 
obtain the information he seeks from Messrs. 
Roberts, the Anglo-French chemists in Bond 
Street, who publish a catalogue of herbs, ett, 
used for. infusions, with the properties 


ascribed to them. In my experience, 
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camomile, verbena, orange-blossom, lime- 

flowers, and the stalks of cherries, i.e., of the 

fruit, are freely used in France as infusions, 

and are obtainable in restaurants, cafés, etc. 
C. 


ROP MALAPROPRISMS 
(clxxix. 443).—Were Mawworm and Dr. 
Cantwell an addition of Bickerstaffe,. and 
consequently created later than 1718? I ask 
because my copy of Cibber’s ‘ The Non-Juror,’ 
edited by Henry Morley, contains neither 
character, and in the preface Morley gives no 
hint that he has tampered with Oibber’s text. 
But I write subject to correction since, at the 
moment, I am unable to compare Morley’s 
with any other edition. 

Mr. Waite is right in conjecturing that 
the artifico—‘‘ the ingenious misapplication 
of select words’’—was not invented by 
Sheridan: 

What Sheridan took of Mrs, Malaprop, he 
took from his own mother’s unfinished and 
upublished manuscript of ‘A Journey to 
Bath, now safe in the British Museum. 
— by Walter Sichell, vol. i, p. 492; 
Who inspired Mrs, Sheridan’s ‘‘ ingenious 
misapplications’’? I have not read ‘The 
Journey to Bath,’ and can only suggest that 
Mrs. Slipslop in ‘Joseph Andrews,’ 1742, 
provides a veritable bonanza which to a miner 
seeking that vein is unrivalled in abundance 


and quality. J. Pavt pe Castro. 


EVIVALS OF FIELDING’S PLAYS 
(clxxix. 423, 461; clxxx. 15). — ‘Tom 
Thumb the Great’ was revived (with added 
and music) at the Malvern Festival in 
; see Morning Post, 5 July. 
J. P. pe C. 


BURRELL : PERCY (clxxix. 443).—Peter 

Burrell (1724-1775), surveyor-general of 
Crown lands, M.P. for Launceston, was the 
son of Peter Burrell (1692-1756), of Langley 
Park, Beckenham, Kent, and Amy, daughter 
of Hugh Raymond, of Saling Hall, Essex, 
and by his wife Elizabeth, daughter and heir 
of John Lewis, of Hackney, he had the follow- 
ing children : 

lL. Peter, who was created Baron Gwydyr 
of Gwydyr, 16 June, 1796, and who also 
meceeded to the baronetcy of his great-uncle, 
Sir Merrik Burrell, of West Grinstead. (See 
also clxxix. 449.) 
Amelia, wife of R. H. A. 


t. 
Isabella Susannah, wife of Lord 
Algernon Percy, 1st Earl of Beverley. 


4. Frances Julia « Frances Jane), wife 
See Percy, 2nd Duke of Northumber- 
and. 


5. Elizabeth Anne, wife successively of the 
8th Duke of Hamilton and the lst Marquess 
of Exeter. 

6. Marianna Charlotte, who died young. 
This Peter Burrell whose daughters, for t. 
most part, made such brilliant marriages, 
was the elder brother of Sir William Burrell, 
LL.D., F.R.S., F.S.A., M.P. for Haslemere, 
who married, in 1773, Sophia, daughter and 
heir of Sir Charles Raymond, Bart., of 
Valentine House, Essex. Sir Charles was 
created a baronet on 31 May, 1774, with re- 
mainder to his son-in-law; therefore, on the 
death of Sir Charles Raymond in 1789 
William Burrell became Sir William Burrell 
and although sometimes styled 1st Bart., he 
was, of course, the 2nd holder of the Raymond 

baronetcy. 

Sir William Burrell, Bart., is the subject 
of a memoir in Lower’s ‘Sussex Worthies’ 
(1865), pp. 131-133, but he is described there 
as third son of Peter Burrell and Amy Ray- 
mond. He was a learned antiquary, and 
devoted his leisure to collecting information 
on the history of Sussex. is MSS. and 
collection of drawings were bequeathed by 
him to the British Museum. He died on 20 
Jan., 1796, and there is an epitaph to his 
memory in West Grinstead church; he was 
sixty-three years of age. 

Sir William Burrel’’s 4th son, Percy (1179- 
1807), is mentioned at clxxix. 391; he was 
killed at Buenos Aires. — 

Other genealogical information can be 
found in Burke’s ‘ Peerage and Baronetage ’ 
under ‘Barons Gwydyr of Gwydyr’ and 
‘ Burrell, Baronets.’ A brief reference also 
appears in vol. ii. of ‘ A History of the House 
of Percy,’ by Gerald Brenan (1902). 

Francis W. Steer. 


QURFEIT (clxxix. 454). — The interesting 

note about ‘‘ Surfeit ’’ impels me to note 
that in the Bill of Mortality for the week 
ending 19 July, 1698, the deaths from sur- 
feit only numbered 1. The same was the case 
in the week ending 20 May, 1713, according 
to two Bills in my possession. In this latter 
year there is mention of a very mysterious 
cause of death, namely ‘“‘Strongullion.” I 
have long sought to know what this could be, 
and I should be grateful for any information 
as to this. Only one person seems to have 


. died from it in the year 1713 ; was 
so, what was 


D. A. H. Moses. 


not a disease but a casualty. 
the nature of it? 
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The Library. 


Rare Prologues and Epilogues, 1642-1700. 
Edited by Autrey Nell Wiley. (George 
Allen and Unwin. 15s. net). 


PROLOGUES and epilogues have not 
hitherto received a great deal of atten- 
tion, nor been treated as a distinct literary 
genre. This neglect may have its cause partly 
im the fact that, written to be spoken, they 
mostiy make rather depressing reading. The 
— of prologues—often the best actors of 
eir day who could make any speech lively 
and attractive—must be counted, we suspect, 
as the agency which kept prologues and epi- 
logues in fashion for so long. It was plea- 
sant and desirable to have this chance of 
addressing an audience almost in one’s proper 
—_ and alone (for the prologues and epi- 
ogues offering more than one speaker are 
few); and.the audience had that much more 
of a favourite actor, with some special clever- 
ness in the delivery to enjoy. Professor 
Wiley does not forget the origins that may 
be thought of for these pieces in the classical 
drama; and she duly notes their occurrence 
in Shakespeare. She also finds in them an 
ingenious device to bridge over or to lessen 
what she calls the ‘‘ psychical distance ’’ be- 
tween audience and play—a distance which 
had by the seventeenth century been 
increased by the changes in the arrangements 
of the theatre. We take leave to doubt this, 
at least as a general account of the vogue of 
the prologue. The subject-matter itself is 
opposed to the explanation. The ideal world 
of the play, we are told, when it was no 
longer presented surrounded on three sides by 
the audience, but was withdrawn behind the 
frame, no longer also, in soliloquy, consulted 
the pit, and no longer saw thé pit mount the 
stage, and so found the intimacy between spec- 
tator and actor lessened and was led to pre- 
serve prologue and epilogue as the one remain- 
ing link by which the actor could draw the 
audience into his world within the frame, or 
drive them out of the unreal into the real at 
the close of the performance. This seems to 
us largely fanciful. Fashion simply as 
fashion, had probably more to do with it, and 
with that desire to adorn and back up a play 
with a great name, or a well-liked name (Dry- 
den was a tremendous writer of prologues), 
er, again, the intent to bring nof the play 


as a whole, but the individual actor forwam 
more distinctly and in isolation for the enj 
ment of the spectators. With that went, gs 
the pieces themselves show, political and 
satirical designs, and attempts to coax forth 
approbation or apologize for defects. At the 
same time, we think there is matter for inyee 
tigation in the general subject of introdug 
tions and dismissals—not only in regard 
plays—and prologues would have their plage 
in some such work. 
This was hardly a form of literature im 
which fine things would be often produced. 
Yet the pieces collected here have at any rate 
the pleasant quality of seventeenth-century 
English, and most of them display wit. Theis 
spirit often shows itself somewhat acrid # 
e reader, where to the listener it was pie 
bably merely stimulating. They do not richly 
abound in ideas; nor do they reject cour 
ness. We may, on our side, be reproached 
with fancifulness, but we seem to hear m 
them the Restoration note—the reaction of 
the second half of the century from the ideas 
of the first. A characteristic not to & 
omitted is a certain sureness of touch, proper 
to ‘writers who knew the theatre well. 
Professor Wiley tells us that, for this 
study, she has gone through some 1,600 plays 
The selection of forty prologues, with or with 
out epilogues, has been made from the tame 
examples which have survived in volumes of 
iaionstinnnss, dispersed in libraries and 
erally inaccessible to the student. Hadi 
number is preceded by a. biography of the 
author, and an introduction which treats of 
the chief circumstances—whether connected 
with the play, its production, or the contem 
porary public situation—that give it special 
significance. Here is amassed, and to a good 
extent interpreted, a great quantity of infor 
mation. On the el te gn side it has 
struck us as particularly satisfactory. 
CoRRIGENDUM, 
At clxxix. 466, c. 1, 1. 11 from foot, for “Tip 
pincotts of Philapelphia ” read Tippincotts of 
Philadelphia. 
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